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LORD  VISCOUNT  HOWE. 
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\ 

L  E  T  T  E  R  L 


MY  LORD, 


Your  Lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  make  a 
complaint  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againd 
two  Pamphlets,  or  Letters,  concerning  your  own 
and  your  Brother’s  condud  in  America  :  and,  after 
infinuating,  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  charges 
there  alleged  were  true,  fet  yourfelf  to  difprove 
a  charge  of  your  having  bought  a  parcel  of  Gun¬ 
powder  ;  which  fomebody  faid  was  ill  done  in  you, 
and  which  you  told  the  Houfe  was  well  done. 


I 


B 


From 
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I 

From  hence,  my  Lord,  we  might  naturally 
conclude,  that  this  Gunpowder  purchafe  made  one 
of  the  principal  accufatidns  brought  againft  you 
in  thofe  Letters  :  yet,  unfortunately  for  your 
Lordlhip,  there  is  not  in  them  one  fingle  word 
about  this  Gunpowder. 

After  having  hinted. to  the  Houfe,,  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  fadts  related  in  thofe  books  were 
true,  it  might  have  been  expedled  that  you  would 
have  chofen  out  fome  one  of  them  at  leaft  to  re¬ 
fute.  Does  it  not  therefore  afford  a  very  bad  pre- 
fage  of  your  power  to  defend  yourfelf,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  anfwering  any  one  of  the  numerous 
charges,  which  are  really  contained  in  thofe  Let¬ 
ters,  you  chufe  to  vamp  up  a  charge  of  your 
own  againft  yourfelf ;  and  to  anfwer  what  you  call 
a  calumny,  which  is  not  there  ? 

"Before  your  Lordfhip  told  it,  I  had  never  heard 
that  you  had  bought  any  parcel  of  prize  powder  ' 
at  all.  But  whatever  you  may  have  faid  in  praifc 
of  it  mw^  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  yet  during 
the  time  while  D’Eftaign  was  upon  the  coaft,, 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  very  great  indifpofi- 
tion  towards  trying  the  ftrength  of  it. 

At  Rhode  Iftand  your  Lordfhip  adopted  the 
new  method  of  manoeuvring  with  D’Eftaign 
and,  inftead  of  fhutting  .him  up,  and  deftroying 
2  his 
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tiis  fiiips  in  Connanicut,  or  fighting  them  as  they 
came  in  detail  out  of  it,  you  ruffered  him  to  come 
out  to  open  fea;  and  then,  when  there  was  a 
profpect  of  an  engagement,  took  care  to  keep 
your  own  perfon  out  of  danger,  by  hoifting  your 
flag  on  board  a  fmaller  veflTel,  where  you  might 
look  on  in  fafety.  In  confequence  of  this,  you 
foon  after  loft  your  fleer,  and  your  fleet  loft  their 
Commander, 

After  two  days  fearch,  you  found  it  all  fafe 
at  Sandy  Hook;  when  the  French  fhips  had  been 
feen  juft  by,  difmafted,  difruddered,  and  other- 
wife  difabled  by  the  ftorm,  and  the  cannonade,  they 
had  fuffered  in  getting  out  of  Connanicut :  yet 
you  kept  your  fleet  nine  days  within  the  Hook, 
while  the  French  were  repairing  their  crippled 
fhips  as  well  as  they  could,  or  towing  off  thofe 
:  which  could  not  fail,  till  Sir  James  Wallace 
'  brought  you  notice  that  the  enemy  were  gone  off 
I  towards  Bofton  ;  and  then  at  length  you  purfued 
I  them,  exadly  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  your 
Brother  invariably  purfued  the  rebels ;  taking  care 
never  to  overtake  them,  but  always  to  come  up 
•within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  were  gone. 

But  your  Lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  tell  the  Houfe, 
that  if  one  tenth  part  of  what  is  alleged  in  thofe 
Letters  be  true,  you  ftiould  not  deferve  to  exift.-— r 
A  very  bold,  and,  in  any  other  times,,  a  very  ha- 

B  2  zardous 
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zardous  affertion.  But  as  this  is  all  the  proof 
which  you  have  yet  given  of  your  innocence,  I 
have  authority  to  fay,  that  the  Author  of  thofe 
Letters  can  jua  as  fafely  declare,  that  he  lhall 
think  himfelf  equally  undefcrving,  if  your  Lord- 
ftip  can  difprove  one-tenth  part  only  of  the  charges 

there  adduced. 

Your  Lordlhip’s  part  in  thefe  charges  may 
hereafter  be  confidered;  but  as  you  make  your 
Brother’s  defence  a  common  caufe  with  your  own, 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  alk.  Are  then  ihele  the 
only  charges  which  have  been  brought  again  a  his 
conduft  ?  or  has  nobody  accufed  him,  but  only 
the  Author  of  thefe  Letters  ?  Your  LordOiip, 
Purely,  might  have  known,  that  all  men  now  join 

in  his  condemnation. 

In  order,  however,  to  convince  you,  that  this 
Author  is  far  from  being  the  only  calumniator  of 
his  conduft,  I  flaall  now  aiew  you  that  the  Gene- 
rd  has  the  misfortune  of  having  every  other  fet 
of  men  throughout  the  empire  calumniating  him 
in  the  fame  manner;  except  only  his  own  parti¬ 
cular  creatures,  who  have  been  promoted  by  his 

favour,  or  enormouQy  enriched  by  his  connivance. 

/ 

My  Lord,  the  firft;  and  worfl:  of  his  calumnia¬ 
tors  are  his  own  Letters,  printed  in  the  Gazettes : 
thefe  alone,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
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tions,  and  the  fituations  of  places  came  to  be 
known,  which  here,  in  England,  they  could  not 
be  till  near  a  twelvemonth  after  ^  thefe  alone,  I 
fay,  in  the  judgment  of  every  difcerning  man, 
have  appeared  fufficient  to  convid  him.  And  if 
any  Gentleman  will  read  The  Remarks  upon  his 
Account  of  himfeif  at  Long  IQand,  printed  for 
Fielding  •,  or  the  Obfervations  on  his  Condud  at 
White  Plains,  printed  for  Bew,  it  will  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  from  his  owm  account,  that,  at  each  of  thefe 
places,  he  had  Mr.  Wafhington  and  his  whole 
army  at  his  mercy  and  that,  if  at  either  of  them 
he  had  chofen  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  he 
would  then  have  left  no  eround  for  thefe  Letters, 

which  are  written  upon  his  proceedings  afterwards. 

« 

My  Lord,  the  next  evidence  I  have  to  produce, 
is  the  concurrent  unvarying  teftimony  of  every 
individual  in  America  that  faw  and  obferved  his 
condud.  The  Loyalifts  in  America  naturally 
wrote  to  their  friends  here,  in  England,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  they  heard  and  faw  upon  the  fpot; 
and  thefe  all  agree  in  condemning  his  condud,  as 
proceeding  from  extreme  ignorance,  timidity,  or 
treacherv.  There  was  a  coliedion  of  thefe  Letters 
publifhed  by  Bew,  under  the  title  of  Hiftorical 
Anecdotes  j  in  which  you  will  find,  that  the  Ge¬ 
neral  has  the  misfortune  of  being  condemned  by 
all  the  Loyal  Americans,  as  much  as  he  is  by  the 
Author  of  thefe  Letters,  which  you  complain  of. 

But 


i 


I 


But  the  American  Loyalifls  were  a  people,  for 
whom,  of  all  others,  the  General  Teems  to  have 
had  the  leaft  regard  :  perhaps,  therefoi'e,  he  may 
be  much  more  concerned  at  being  told,  that  the 
American  Rebels  entertain  juft  the  fame  opinion 
of  him,  and  condemn  juft  the  fame  parts  of  his 
nulitary  condud,  as  the  American  Loyalifts  did  ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  King’s  friends 
faw  it  with  indignation,  and  the  King’s  enemies 
with  contempt.  My  Lord,  fome  months  before 
the  General  left  America,  a  Pamphlet  was  publifh- 
ed  there,  called,  Xhe  American  Crifis  ;  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congrefs,  under  their  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  inftrudions  of  their  beft  Generals. 
The  Book  is  now  in  England  and  tfe  chief  paf- 
fages  in  it  have  been  reprinted  in  a  Pamphlet, 
called  Stridiires  on  General  Howe’s  Mifchianza. 
You  will  there  find,  that  for  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
General’s  condud,  which  are  blamed  by  the  King’s 
friends,  he  is  laughed  at  by  the  King’s  enemies. 
Your  Lordftiip  may  fee  this  exemplified  at  large 
in  the  Stridures  printed  byBew.  1  lhall  tranfcribe 

only  one  paragraph  of  it,  as  a  fpecimen  of  all  the 
reft. 

‘‘  Let  me  afk,  Sir,  what  great  exploits  have  you 
performed  ?  Through  all  the  variety  of  changes 
and  opportunities  which  this  war  has  produced,  I 
know  of  no  one  adion  of  yours  that  can  be  ftyled 
mafterly.  You  have  moved  in  and  out,  backward 
^nd  forward,  round  and  round,  as  if  valour  con- 

fifted 
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fifted  in  a  military  jig.  The  hiftory  and  figure  of 
your  movements  would  be  truly  ridiculous,  could 
they  be  juftly  delineated.  They  refemble  the  la¬ 
bours  of  a  puppy  purfuing  his  rail  :  the  end  is  at 
the  fame  diftance  ;  and  all  the  turnings  round  muft 
be  done  over  again.”  Such  is  the  lovereign  con¬ 
tempt  which  the  Rebels  exprefs  of  him. 

My  Lord,  it  is  not  in  their  public  writings 
only,  that  the  Rebels  treat  him  in  this  fcornful 
manner  :  but  even  in  their  private  and  moft  con- 
fidential  correfpondences  with  one  another,  they 
exprefs  the  fame  fentiments  of  contempt. 


After  the  battle  of  Brandy-wine,  there  were 
found  by  an  Englifh  oificer  in  the  tent  of  Colonel 
Hamilton,  Secretary  to  Walhington,  four  letters 
which  had  paired  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr’ 
Levingfton,  the  Rebel  Governor  of  the  Jerfeys. 
They  are  dated  in  July,  and  the  very  bemnn^-cr 
of  Auguft;  juft  at  that  fatal  period!  when,‘im 
Head  of  fighting  Mr.  Walhington  at  Bound-bi-ook, 
the  General  run  away  from  him  to  Ambov;  and 
was  preparing  to  hide  the  King’s  army  for  two 
months  at  fea,  till  Burgoyne  Ihould  be  defeated  • 
a  meafure  fo  very  abfurd,  that  the  rebels  could 
not  believe  it,  and  fufpecled  it  to  be  only  a  feint. 

the  enemy  are  gone  te  the  fouth'xard,  is  in 
tny  optmen  very  doubtful.  '  Should  they  return  )ud- 
denly  to  th:s  plact  (Jerfey  and  Yor.k  river),  they 


( 


a 

o 


) 


ns)ouU  leave  Burgoyne  little  t'o  do.  Thus  Mr.  Leving- 
ftone  writes  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  Auguft  2d,  after 
our  troops  were  failed.  But  previous  to  this 
while  the  army  was  yet  at  Amboy,  Col.  Hamilto 
in  his  letter  to  Levingfton,  after  laughing  at  the 
General’s  having  fuifered  himfelf  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  Jerfeys  to  Amboy,  obferves,  that  they  are 
now  meditating  fome  water  expedition ;  that  w  1 
ther  they  were  going  is  not  known,  and  t^at  ey 
can  have  no  bufmefs  to  the  fouthward.  5  y 
he,  they  underftood  their  true  intereft,  they  wi 
remain  quiet  where  they  now  are,  and  draw  the 
whole  force  to  a  fingle  point,  and  make  a  bold 

effort  againft  our  main  army.  If  ^  ' 

feat  that,  there  is  no  faying  what  might  follow. 
If  they  do  not,  all  they  can  do  will  be  in  vain.  -- 
Whether  they  will  obferve  this  condud  or  not,  is 
hard  to  tell.  The  prefumption  is  againft  it ;  Bor 
they  have  Generals  that  aSl  like  fools. 

Mv  Lord,*  to  which  of  you  belongs  the  firft 
merit  of  this  water  expedition,  you  are  yourfelves 
beft  able  to  determine.  But  after  what  is  faid 
in  thefe  Letters,  you  muft  both  of  you  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  Mr.  Galloway  was  not  the  only  one 
who  forefaw  and  denounced  the  folly  of  it. 

The  General,  your  Lordfhip  fees,  is  fingularly 
unfortunate;  for 

the  Rebels,  as  well  as  the  Loyalifts,  " 
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him  in  juft  the  fame  manner,  and  both  condemn 
the  fame  proceedings. 

After  having  loft  the  good  opinion  of  all  the 
King’s  fubjeds.  Rebels  as  well  as  Loyalifts, 
would  your  Lordfhip  wifh  to  appeal  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  foreigners,  who  cannot  have  much  of 
party  bias  on  either  fide  ?  Plear  then  what  a  very 
fenfible  French  Officer  writes  in  confidence  to 
his  friend  at  Paris.  The  letter  was  taken  in  a 
French  prize  brought  into  Glafgow.  The  writer 
is  a  Major  Du  Portail  in  the  French  fervice,  but  a 
Brigadier  in  the  American  ^  it  is  dated  iith  Dec. 
1777.  After  many  very  fenfible  and  juft  obfer- 
vations,  he  tells  his  friend,  that  the  Americans 
fuccefs  was  not  owing  to  their  ftrength,  but  to  the 
aftoniftiing  condudl  of  the  Britifti  forces ;  and  in 
another  part,  to  the  lenteur  ^  iimidite  of  the 
Britifti  General. 

This  Frenchman  did  not  know  that  the  Britifti 
General’s  party  connedlions  wifned  him  not  to 
conquer ;  and  that  they  could  fubfift  no  longer 
than  while' that  rebellion  was  kept  alive. 

j 

After  having  produced  fuch  a  variety  of  autho¬ 
rities,  and  laid  before  your  Lordfhip  the  evidence 
of  the  General’s  own  letters,  the  unvaried  teftk 
mony  of  all  the  American  Loyalifts,  and  of  the 

inoft  knowing  leaders  among  the  American  re- 

C  bels ; 
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bels  5  and  that  not  only ^  in  their  public  writings, 
but  alfo  in  their  private  and  confidential  corre- 
fpondences  and  after  having  given  you  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  very  fenfible  and  impartial  French  of¬ 
ficer  ferving  in  the  rebel  army  *,  it  is  hoped  that 
your  Lordfhip,  finding  the  charges  contained  in 
thefe  Letters  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other 
evidences,  will  be  a  little  lefs  prodigal  in  your 
afiercions,  and  not  rifqiie  your  exiftence  upon  the 
difproof  of  them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  li. 

y  Now  return  to  your  Lordfhip’s  declaration  in 
*  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  That  you  will  anfwer 
Dnly  in  that  Houfe.  A  very  wife  and  prudent 
refolution — in  that  Houfe,  which  you  know  will 
lever  enter  into  the  fubjedt,  where  you  are  fure  to 
lave  the  whole  weight  of  Oppofition  ready  to  fup- 
Dort  you  ;  and  where  you  know  that  no  one  will 
ake  upon  himfelf  the  invidious  talk  of  anfwering, 
ind  much  lefs  of  accufing  you. 

But  when  your  Lordfliip  declares  that  the 
charges  contained  in  thefe  Letters  are  of  fo  hei* 
lous  a  nature,  that,  if  they  were  true,  you  ought 
o  forfeit  your  exiftence ;  the  acknowledging  the 
yreatnefs  of  a  crime  is  no  difproof  of  the  truth  of 
c.  And  when  fuch  important  charges  are  brought 
igainft  you,  in  which  the  Public  is  fo  much  con- 
rerned,  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  nation  a 
natter  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  you  Ihould 
:hufe  to  bear  the  blame  of  having  ruined  your 
country,  rather  than  clear  up  your  condudl,  if  you 
:an  do  it,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  mankind  ?  Af- 
er  fuch  a  conftant  and  avowed  filence  in  every 
)ther  place,  will  not  all  men  be  apt  to  fufpedl:,  that 
/ou  therefore  chufe  to  confine  your  defence  within 
he  walls  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  becaufe  you 

C  2  are 
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are  confcious  that  you  cannot  juftify  yourfelf  any 

where  elfe  ? 

I  / 

But  fince  you  chufe  to  tnake  the  Houfe  oi 
Commons  your  only  Court  of  Judicature,  and 
profefs  to  anfwer  in  that  Houfe  only,  why  did  yd^\ 
not  juftify  yourfelves  from  the  charges  which  were 
brought  againft  your  Brother  and  you  in  that 
Houfe  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Galloway  openly  accufe  you 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons?  Why  did  you  noti 
crofs-examine,  and  confute  him,  if  you  could  do 
it  ?  and  as  you  certainly  might,  and  would  have 
done,  if  the  accufations  had  not  been  true.  Yet 
neither  of  you  then  ventured  to  contradidl  him 
in  any  one  fa6t ;  and  the  few  queftions,  which 
you  did  afk  him,  turned  to  your  ftronger  con- 
vision. 

My  Lord,  in  that  Houfe  of  Commons  itfelf 
where  only  you  profefs  to  be  anfwerable,  you 
heard  a  charge  brought  againft  your  Brother  and 
you,  of  a  more  heinous  nature  than  any  of  thofc 
which  are  enumerated  in  thefe  Letters.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  declared  to  the  Houfe,  that  you  advifed 
him  and  the  other  magiftrates  of  Philadelphia, 
to  go  over  to  the  Rebels.  That  is,  you,  the 
King’s  General  and  Admiral,  advifed  the  King’s 
mod  faithful  fubjedls  to  renounce  their  allegiance, 
turn  traitors  to  their  Sovereign,  and  go  over  to  the 
King’s  enemies,  and  ftrengthen  that  rebellion  which 

you  were  fent  to  fiipprefs. 
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Your  Lordlhip  knows,  that  during  the  time  the 
EnwlUh  army  remained  -in  Philadelphia,  no  per. 
fons  were  more  adlive  in  the  King’s  leryice  or 
took  a  more  decifive  part  agamft  the  Rebels,  than 
thefe  Magiftratcs.  Had  thefe.  Gentlemen,  there¬ 
fore,  who  were  the  moft  eminent  fupporters  of 
the  Royal  Caufe,  turned  againft  it,  under  fuch  an 
example  what  an  American-  would  have  adhered 
to  it  ^  Their  deiertion  would  have  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  report,  which  the  Congrefs  then  gave 
out,  that  the  Englilh  forces  were  going  to  leave 

America.  ' ' '  ■ 

My  Lord,  this  advice  was  not  given  them  un¬ 
der  any  injunaion' of  fecrecy:  If,  thererore  they 
had  followed  it,  and  gone  over  to  the  rebels  -,  in 
the  ftridt  examination  they  muft  have  undergone, 
one  of  the  moil  obvious  means  of  ingratiating 
themfelves  with  their  new  mailers,  mull  have 
been  to  inform  them,  who  gave  them  that  advice. 
And  what  juft  ground  of  triumph  muft  this  intel¬ 
ligence  have  given  to  the  King’s  enemies,  an  o 
depreffion  to  his  friends  !  The  only  chance  nis 
Majefty  had,  was,  that  his  more  faithful  Amen- 
can  fubieds  would  not  have  believed  it.  And 
doubtlcfs,  notwithftanding  all  that  difregar  to 
the  intereft  of  your  Sovereign,  which  many  of 
them  have  thought  they  had  difcovere  m  your 
condua,  they  might  well  have  fufpeaed  that 

men  of  fuch  hiah  rank,  even  it  they  regarded  on  y 

iheir 
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their  own  perfonal  fafety  when  they  came  home, 
would  never  have  ventured  to  give  fuch  advice. 

Had  thefe  magiftrates  been  obfcure  perfons,  and 
men  of  profligate  charaders,  the  bafenefs,  if  not  the 
treachery  of  the  fad  might  have  weighed  againft 
the  credibility  of  the  witnefles.  But  when  it 
fliould  have  been  publicly  acknowledged,  that 
men  of  their  known  charader  and  veracity,  each 
of  them  examined  feparately,  had  all  agreed  in 
the  fame  account ;  after  fuch  a  concurrence  of  evi¬ 
dence,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any  to 
doubt  of  It.  And  what  man  in  America  could 
have  adhered  to  the  Royal  caufe,  after  the  King’s 
own  General  and  Admiral  had  advifed  the  King’s 
moll:  zealous  friends  to  abandon  it  ?  ' 

My  Lord,  thefe  deferters  mull  not  only  have 
conklTcd  all  they  knew,  but  muft  have  done  all 
they  could  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Royal  caufe. 
In  order  to  merit  their  pardon,  it  would  have  been 
expefted,  that  they  Ihould  take  an  aftive  part  ,in 
the  rebellion,  and  excite  all  their  former  adherents 
to  join  in  it.  Under  the  influence  of  their  exam¬ 
ple,  their  authority,  and  their  fuperior  abilities. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  would  have  rifen  againft  a  caufe,  which 
they  faw  abandoned  by  its  greateft  advocates. 
Under  thele  circumftances,  it  would  have  been  im. 
poflible  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  fupport  himfelf 

^  againft 
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againft  fuch  a  general  riling,  and  his  army  could 
never  have  forced  their  way  through  the  Jerfeys 
back  to  New  York.  That  army’s  being  cut  off 
would  have  ftamped  a  value  upon  your  Brother’s 
gcneralfliip,  which  no  one  otherwife  could  have 
found.  , 

We  Ihould  then  have  been  told,  that  no  man 
was  fo  great  a  General  as  Sir  W.  Howe.  That 
although,  indeed,  the  rebel  force  was  invincible, 
yet  he  had  preferved  the  Royal  army,  fo  long  as 
he  had  the  command  of  it;  but  that  the  Minillry 
at  home  had  treacheroufly  obliged  him  to  relign  ' 
it.  We  Ihould  then  much  oftener  have  heard, 
and  much  more  plaufibly  have  been  told,  that  the 
Minillry  had  formed  a  fettled  delign  to  difgrace  all 
our  heft  Commanders ;  and  that  they  had  loll  us  both 
the  Royal  armies  in  confequence  of  it. 

This,  my  Lord,  would  have  afforded  a  better 
chance  for  overfetting  them,  than  even  the  French  ^ 
declaration ;  the  news  of  which  was  followed 
by  thofe  extraordinary  triumphs  of  your  Mif- 
chianza. 

Such  were  the  natural  and  obvious  confequences, 
which  mull  have  refulted  from  thefe  Gentlemen’s 
taking  the  advice  you  gave  them.  After  this,  it 
is  in  vain  for  you  to  complain  of  other  lelTcr 
charges  in  thefe  Letters.  You  heard  yourfelves 

accukd 


(  i6  ) 

accufed  with  having  given  this  advice ;  you  nei« 
thcr  of  you  ventured  to  deny  the  fad:,  or  attempt¬ 
ed  the  kail  defence.  But  even  in  that  Houfe, 
where  only  you  chufe  to  be  accountable,  you  both 
of  you  fikntly  funk  under  the  charge. 

My  Lord,  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  what 
pradices  they  are,  which  come  within  the  ftatute 
of  treafon  ;  but  the  advifing  of  the  King’s  loyal 
fubjed:s  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  and  go  over 
to  the  rebels,  muft  to  a  common  underftanding 
appear  to  be  very  like  to  aiding  and  abetting  a 
rebellion.  Leaving  others,  however,  to  determine 
the  law  queftion,  every  man  furely  muft  fee,  that 
the  King’s  General  and  Admiral  fhould  have  been 
the  laft  rnen  to  have  given  fuch  advice. 

But,  my  Lord,  whatever  accefllon  of  ftrength 
the  influence  and  abilities  of  thefe  Gentlemen  might 
have  brought  tQ  the  rebel  caufe ;  and  however  de- 
ftrudive  it  might  have  proved  to  the  King’s  army, 
and  to  the  Royal  intereft,  their  defertion  would 
have  been  a  very  important  piece  of  fervice  to 
your  own. 

Thefe  Magiftrates  of  Philadelphia,  during  your 
nine  months  refidence  there,  may  have  been 
thought  to  know  too  much,  Mr.  Galloway  efpe- 
cially,  more  than  you  might  wifli  to  have  told. 
The  influence  of  their  defedion,  and  the  know-^ 

ledge 
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■ledge  of  the  King’s  General:  and  Admirsl’.s^hav^fig 
advifed  them  to  it^  might  hav?,.rui,ned,yoV.r 
celTort  but  their  going  over  to  the  rebels  would 
have  been,  a;  furc  means  of  prevpting  their  coming 
to  England,  and  would  have  ^ftftually/^pre  ed 
a  variety  of  particulars  which  have  fince  opened 


,the  eyes  of  .tjjic  Bation*  ^ 


r 

•  ri:  i 


Your  Lordftiip  will  give  me  leave  to  menfion  a 
few  of  tbefe,'.as,  a  fpecimen  of  rnanyj.rnore-;;  , 

'  .  ..  I  . 


.  ..  -i 


t  t 


*.  »  r,— *  t  i/-  ’  I  '  " 

After 'General.li-r:T.?)'indpit?  of  al}.the< warn¬ 
ings,  which  ^d  been  given  him,  had  fulFered  tire 
j-ebels-to  polTefs  and  fortify,  themfelves  in  Red 
Bank,  they  very  'prudently  cut  the  dykes  of  the 
Delaware,  and  overflowed  the  country  all  round 
them.  Mr. tGalkjway  offered  his  fervice,. to  repair 
.the  dykes;  and,  by  draining  off, the  water,  enabte 
the  King’s  troops  to  make  their  approaches  to  it. 
A  mad  of  common  fagaeity  would  naturally  haVe 
judged,  thaKan  inhabitant  of'  the  country,  whofe 
eftate  lay  upon  the  river  Delaware,  fhould  be  the 
beft  acquainted  with  the  tiianners  of  it,  and  be 
the  beft  capable  of  opening  or  ftopping  the  dykes 
of  it.  But  the  Genetal  was  by-  much  too  wile  to 
accept  Of  an'y .  advice' ;  and  yet  not  quite  wife 
enough  to  do  without  it.  After  lofing  fix  weeks 
of  the  beft  part  of  the  campaign,  and  two  of  the 
beft  Heffian  Colonels,  with  five  hundred  of  the 

ttoops.  Lord  Cornwallis  at  length  feht  for  Mr. 
■  ■  p  Galloway, 


•  •  •  •  -  ,  r 

»  *2  ^  'i  '  t  ^  ■' 

Galloway,  arid  defired  him  to  undertake  the  dtaiir- 
.ing  of  f-he  cbuntry*.  He  did  it  in  fix  days,  and 
cfiahled  the  iCing  ^forces  to  make  their  approaches, 
arid'fak:e;the  place  y  Avhich  might  triiich  more  eafily 

have  been  effefted 'fix' weeks  fooner.  ■  ' 


There  is  another  fad^  whichV  if  y6ij  roafd  hav^^ 
perfuaded  Mr.  Galloway  to  turn  rebel,  we  fhould 
nfever  TiaVe’ heard  oF,  X)unng  the  nine  months. 


while,  at  ah  expehce'  of  many  thoufand  pounds  a 
day,  the  General  and  his  army  were  indulging 
thertifelks'  ln  theinprealores  at  PhikdelpMa,  and 
only  fent  ‘  out  a  few  foraging  parties-  MW  Gallo¬ 
way,  obferving  the  di&<^ki€s  of  making iaiiy  dif- 
"tant-exeufrions  wkh^ohly  Britifti  troops,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ignorance  of  the  country^ ‘  and  the 
danger  of  their  beingoeoicoff,  fronvtheii  want  of 
knowing  the  roadl'^  in  order  to’ rjdmedy  this  evil, 
ofFeted  to  raife  a  regimentaof  horfe  from  ^amongfl: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pountry  ;  whfidowouid  then 
give  confidence  to  the  "troops  in  thekixcurfions, 
from  their  knowing  th^  they  fhould  never  want 
the  proper  guides  to  bring'them  offi  .  The, General 


chofe  to  permit  him  to i  levy  only  a  troop ;  and 
that  was  not  to  he  accepted,  unlefs  it  was  raifed 
‘within  a  month.  It' was  done  in  lefs  than  that 
time  ;  and  was>mouhted  with  the  beft  horfes,  from 
the  fiables  of  the  difafieded  Gcntleriieri  within 
the  rebel  lines.  With/this  troop,  and  about  ninety 
foot,  whkh  he  alfo  raifed,  by  means  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  ' 
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.L'gence  he  held  jn  the  Jerfeys  and  Pennfylv'ania,  he 
was  enabled  continually  to  plan  fuccefsful  excur- 
fions  ;  and',  in  one  of  them,  feized  and  brought  in 
Tix  thoufapd  yards  of  cloth,  which  he  had  notice 
fent  him  was  laid  up  at  a  certain  mill,  for  cloath- 
ing  of  the  rebel  army.  And  this  was  onejgreat 
caufe  of  thofe  wretches  remaining  half  naked,  dur- 
ing  the  winter,  at  Valley  Forge or  rather  of  their 
deferting,  half-naked,  to  Philadelphia. 


■\r  f 


In  the  fame  fpring  177S,  Mri  Galloway  inform¬ 
ed  the  General,  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Go- 
''f€rnor,  Affembly,  and  Council  of  the  Jerfeys, 
were,  on  a  certain  day,  to  be  at  Trenton ;/ and 
that,  if  he  pleafed,  he  would ^ihftrudl*  his  corps  to 
feize  them  all,  and  bring  them  prifoners  to  Phila¬ 


delphia.  The  feizing  of  50  principal  Gentlemen 
at  once,  in  whom  lay  -the  whole  government ,  of 
the  province,  would  have  annihilated  the  rebel 
authority.  And  the  General  might  then  have 
profited  of  his  former  error  5  and  by  arming  the 
well-afFe&ed  inhabitants,  and  difarming  the  ill- 
affefted,  might  have  fixed  the  King’s  authority  in 
that  whole  intermediate  province  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and^  New  York.  The  General  could  not 
.decently  rejedl  fo  advanfageous^a  prqpofal  \  and, 
with  a  very  good  grace,  offered  a  body  of  the 
King’s  troops  to  fupport  this  provincial  corps  in 
bringing  the  prifoners  off.  Every  thing  was  pre¬ 
pared  accordingly  5  the  ,time  for  marching  was 


D  2 


nearly 
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"liearty  and'  there- could  be  little  doubt  ol 

H — — e  Tent  his 


the,  fufeeft  j  wheh  Sir  \V* 


t6  "Mr.  Galloway,  to  fay  that  the 
expedftfoB  rnuit  “not  go  oii.  Thd  men  wete  all 
'ready,  and  the’  repeated  intelligence  Was  fo  very 
fo  well  kid,  that  It  xAitidTcaVcel^  fail 
itf  the-'executioHL.  'Why  then  not  'gd ‘on  ?  Th^ 
Teafon  affigried^  that  a  cartel  was  io6n  to  be 
fettled,  and^hat '  the  taking  thenr  pitfoners  would 
anfwer  no  good  purpofe,  as  they  wotild  be  inime- 
'diately  exchanged.  ^  < 


"X 


reader  will  recollea,  that  after  the  battle 
oTBra^ndywine,  theiRoyal  army  was  fearer  to  Phi- 
fad^'phla  than  the  febels  were  •,  but  that  Sir  W. 


'H— :_e  chofeto  halt  his  arrny.  fof  five  days,  till 
the' rebels  had  time  to  evacuate  tha?  city  at  leifufe. 
’•fhat  bpfide  their  magazines*  their'  cannon,  and 
‘ftores,’  and  all  the  hec^ffaries  for  their  army,  the 
rebels  carried  ofiT  a  number  of  the  principal  welb 
'affeaed  inhabitants  of  that  city,  chiefly  Quakers^ 
that  they  mightnok  be  offctvicetQ  theRoyat  caufe. 
‘That  thefe  Gentlerhen '  were,  at  fliaf  yery  time, 
held  in  captivity,  jn  Virginia,  V  2  d'd^nce  from 
yheir  houfes,  their  bufinefs,  and  their  wives  and 
■families.  Vhat,,  befide  thefe  (^akeri.  Governor 
Franklin  was  then  languilhing  in  a  log-houfe 
Cohneaifcut,  and  many  other  capital  Gentlemen 
enduring  the  haf-lKed  impriforirnent  in  other  placesj 
yef  fo  little  did  rite:  fufferings  of  thefe  Idyailifts  merii 

4 


the 
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the  General’s  regard,  that  he  feems  not  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  a  number  of  the  principal  re¬ 
bels  to  redeem  them. 

The  Reader  muft  have  a  very  mean  opinion 

indeed  of  Sir  W - H - e’s  undepftandiiig,  if 

heean  petfuadehimfelf.that  the  reafon  given  to 
Mr,  .Gallo^^y  was  the,  true  one-;  .but  the  fei- 
zing  pf  50  principal  rebels  at  a  ftroke,.  and  anni¬ 
hilating  the.rebel  government^  and  thereby  fixing 
the  iToyal .authority  in  ,ihree .contiguous  colonies, 
might,  have  too  much,^liurbed  that  balance  of 
power  between  the  rebel  and  the  royal  caufe,  which 

the  General’s  party  might  wifti  him  to  keep  up.  , 

•  I 

r  ,  *  ^ 

Tour  Lbrdihip  cannot  be  informed,  that 

there  a,i;e  twenty  other  fuch  eorious  ariecdates^\yhich 
might,  be  enumerated  ;  and  knowing  this,  we.  can-, 
not  worker  that  you  ventured  on  fo  very  extraor-^ 

binary  a  mqthqd  to  prevent  theit' corning  to  the 

public  notice. 
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letter  in.  ^ 

*  V  .  .  ‘  ^  rv  4  V  r  .  .  -  j  .  ,  *■  *-  •<■  • 

•  .  rs  ’ 

•MY  LORD.  .  r 

rpH  E'RE  is  one  rtioi-e  fubjeft,  wWch  demandj 
A  the  Public’s  arid  your  Lordlhip’s  attention ; 
and  that  is,  the  very  confpicuous  part  you  bear 
in  your  triumphal  Mifchianza;  for  you,  my  Lord^ 
■had  youx  naval  triumph;  as  well  as  the  General  hi^ 
land  one.  We  might^ have  left  your  Brother  to  be 
pleafed  with  his  rattle  of  a  raree-ihow  :  But  how  a 
man* of  your  undefftailding  could  have  joined  in 
fuch  multifarious  fcenes  of  folly,  vanity,  and  ar¬ 
rogance,  is  beyond  any lithef •man’s  comprehcrifion. 
Yeryoutoo,  like  the  General,  had  ybu'r  triumphal 
arch;  bi>t  in  what  part  of  America  was  it,  that 
you  acquired  thole  naval  trophies  with  which  it 
was  adorned  ?  Or  ^ha^Ncptuhe-  had  favoured  yoil 
fo  much,  as  to  give  you  any  pretenfion  to  place 
him  {landing  on  the  top  of  it  ?  Sea  vi6lory  you 
had  none ;  and  could  have  none  :  for  you  had  no 
enemy  to- contend  with:  Yet  a  great  and  noble 
Admiral,  attended  by  fourfcore  fhips  of  war,  in- 
llitutes  for  himfelf  a  triumph  over  an  enemy,  that 
had  not  one  fingle  line  of  battle  Ihip  to  oppofe 

to  him.  Is  it  pofilble  to  reprefent  a  greater  ab* 
furdity  ? 


My 
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'--I  My  Lord,  having  no  efiemies  to  oppofe  you  at 
fea,  your  country  might  have  hoped,  that  you 
would  at  leafl:  have  fought  them  in  their  ports. 
But  nothing  feems  to  have  been  farther  from  your 
'thoughts.  In  no  period  of  our  hiftdry  is  there  to 
ibe  found  an  inftance  of  an  Admiral^  intrufted 
with  fo  great  a  fleet,  dbing  fo  little.  At  -the  head 
-of  8o  or  ^tS  -MpSijof-war  of  every  fizCj  abd  of 
•  every  convenient  draft  of"  water,  attended 'by  300 
tranfpdrts,  ancry50  flat  boats,  what  firigk  fervice 
^did  you  perform  worthy  of' being  once? mention¬ 
ed  ;  much  leUkif.  being  celebrated  by  a  triuinph  ? 
-The  fervices  you  mgbr  have  done  for  your  coun¬ 
try,  fuggefted  thCmfelves  to  every  man  :  The  fer- 
-vices  you  ^d:dd.it,,>  can  be  recorded  by  none ;  for 
■;we  are  yet  to-leafn  them,  ■  .  ,  ’ ' 

'  ’  !■'  '-'i fi ..,T3V  ‘ 

■  At  the>time  when  you-OaiSe  to  the  command, 
the  rebels  were  in  want  of  cannon,  mufquets] 
powderp  clothing,  knd  'all  kind  of  military  flores! 
The  fupply  of  thefe  articles  could  be  brought 
them  only  by  fea.  Their  ports  were  all  open  and 
-unguarded.  .  -Yet  you  fuffered  them  to  import  all 
thefe  neceffaries  of  war,  with  fcarce  any  interrup¬ 
tion.  With  that  immenfe  naval  force,  which  was 
committed  to  you  for  fupprefling  the  rebellion, 
what  one  naval  enterprife  did  you  form  for  that 
-purpofe  ?  What  one  enemy’s  port  did  you  deftroy  ? 
vWhat  one  river  did  you  (hut  up.?  What  one 
-branch  of  the  rebel  fupplies  did  you  cut  off.?  Over 

whom 


v(  .*4  .) 

wljoai  t^ien  w^s  it  dia£!yqu.inftii£utea  t1)is  trliunph? 
Of  where  was- it  yow  *atrted  thofe  plumes  for  yoter 
arch,  whfch  it  was:!fo:f«fWC^ly  -ftiicfc’withi  L,  :  .  ■ 

>  ^  M  '  r  ■  '  ’  r  f  :i  i>On 

From  rthe  nssifeous  cnc'omiupsy  whh  which  ybu 

both:  Crdur,£fed  the  Seotlertwaof  «hc'naT!yf..\KKtnight 

Fuppofe  rtliat  .th/sttc^as;: 

[Carrying ;  the  King’s  F^ces  from  Ope 

,  iflarifi:  to-anglterf  '^he  Genen^i  tells, us  :•  ^  pn- 
k/'  tfhGotn^doty.  Ho- 

the  Captams^  and  th'ntm.  #«»J« 
rgenennh  V^t'e.  it^nitdy  (ondMcivt  ii:ihe  ,Khg’s  ferviee 
iftjtj^s-.rdifficiitr  moveiTtehc.  •  '  Andcyout  ^Liaidlhip, 
not  tp'joe: behind  himj  iwrites  r :  jFhatjyqn.  think 
“  it  iBGtttf>befat;ftny-QUi'4Q.reprefebt’;tk  this  occa- 
“  fion,  and  you  cannotrSQQ^p&intedly  fixprefs  the 
“  unabating  perfeverance,  and  alacrity,  with  which 
“,,the  officers-, and  featitenof  the  fWpsjtrf;  war'.and 
,tranfports  have  Supported  i  a  long  attendance, 
“  ^d  vwtflfual  de^ce  bf  fatigue,,  toiifequent  ot 
“■•the.fe  diffei'ent  moYetnents  of  the  aitnyt”  Our 
brave  officers- and  feameti,  who  felt  tHemfelves  ca¬ 
pable  of  fo  much  greater  things,  muft  have  dif- 
dained  thefe  extravagant  praifes,  given  to,  fo  paltry 
a  fervice.  The  loitering  at  anchor  hear  a  whole 
year  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  ?  and  employing 
about  one  fummer’s  day  in  a  month,  in  rowing  the 
army  front  Staten  IQand  to  Long' Ifland ;  from 
thence;  to  New  York  Ifland;  and: from  that  to 
Frog’s  NSfk ;  and  after  Fix  days  reft,;  &dm:  thence 


'  (  -25  ) 

to  Rochelle,  is  defcribed  in  much  more  pompous 
terms,  than  were  ever  applied  to  a  Hawke’s  or  a 
Saunders’s  naval  campaigns.  Yet  for  this  farce  of 
a  firft,  lecond,  and  third  embarkation  ;  of  pr effing 
through  Hell  Gate  \  and  of  /hips  covering  the  landings 
where  there  was  not  a  fingle  fhip  or  man  to  op- 
pofe  you,  you  deemed  yourfelf  worthy  of  a. naval 
triumph. 

What  a  wonderful  importance  do  adlions  grow 
to,  by  being  done  at  a  diftance  1  Yet,  if  a  noble 
Admiral,  with  a  vaft  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  tranf- 
ports,  were  ' to  lie  a' whole  year  in  Portfmouth 
harbour,  and  once  in  40  days,  during  the  fummer 
months,  were  to  fee  an  army  of  16,000  men  tranf- 
ported  in  flat  boats  from  Gofport  to  Portfmouth, 
and  from  Portfmouth  to  Gofport,  and  once  in  the 
fumm.er  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  and  then,  after  fix 
days  refting  time,  rov/ed  back  again,  we  might 
equally  admire  the  unahating  perfeverance  and  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  fupported  the  long  attendance^ 
and  unfiial  fatigue^  of  fuch  a  fervice  :  and  fliould 
the  noble  Admiral  and  his  officers  look  on  upon 
thefe  movements,  would  not  the  prefence  of  any 
fuch  noble  Lord  be  juft  as  infinitely  conducive  to  the 
King'^s  fervice  ? 

After  paying  your  court  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  navy,  your  Lordffiip  befpeaks  the  good  word 
of  the  mafters  and  feamen  of  the  tranfports,  for 

E  their 
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their  unahating  perfeverance  in  f up  porting  the  unu- 
fual  fatigue^  of  lying  the  whole  fummer  in  York 
harbour,  with  little  elle  to  do,  but  to  look  on  and 
receive  their  wages.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  how 
pointedly  foever  you  may  exprefs  this,  the  mafters 
and  owners  would  as  bluntly  tell  you,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  charter  their  fhips  for  feven  years 
together,  upon  the  fame  fervice. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  reiTen  the  merit  of  thefe 
mafters  and  feamen  :  They  have  doubtiefs  that  of 
having  executed  with  alacrity  the  orders  you  gave 
them.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous, 
than  a  pointed  defeription  of  the  unufual  fatigue 
of  lying  at  anchor  eleven  months  together  in  the 
Eaft  River  ? 

I  could  name  to  your  Lordfirip  another  day’s 
fervice  in  a  fubfequent  year,  which  perhaps  was 
equally  fatiguing  with  any  in  this  :  and  that  is  the 
day  in  v/hich  you  ordered  up  all  the  tranfports  to 
difplay  their  colours  in  honour  of  your  triumphal 
Mifehianza,  and  employed  the  King’s  (hips  of 
war  magnificently  decorated^  and  the  King’s  gallies 
in  three  diviftons,  drejjed  out  in  a  uariety  of  colours 
andftreamers^  with  your  barges  and  flat  boats  in 
rowing  about  your  women  and  your  mufle.  But  the 
account  of  this,  your  grand  regatta,  you  leave  to 
your  hiftorian  pointedly  to  relate  :  And  he  has  done 
6  it 
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it  in  fo  pointed  a  manner,  as  muft  for  ever  goad 
you  on  the  refledlion 


Under  ail  that  enormous  expence,  which  the 
nation  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  your  fleet, 
you  feem  to  have  thought,  that  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  to  dangle  after  your  Brother, 
and  look  on  and  fee  him  in  effecl  do  nothing  at 
all.  True  it  is,  that  with  the  command  of  ico 
flat  boats,  and  200  tranfports,  all  of  which  too 
had  their  boats,  and  of  60  fhips  of  war,  you  con¬ 
veyed  the  army  up  and  down  in  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  whitherfoever  the  General  pleafed. 
And  we  acknowledge  your  merit  as  Ferry  Mailer 
General  to  the  King’s  troops  :  But  is  there  any 
thing  in  this  employment  of  fuch  tranfcendent 
dignity,  as  to  merit  a  triumph  ? 


My  Lord,  a  great  Commander,  like  the  antient 
heroes,  ouo;ht  no  more  to  move  without  his  hillo- 
rian  or  poet,  than  without  his  fword,  by  his  fide ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  you  had  your  poet 
as  well  as  your  hiflorian  and  upholflerer  to  fit  up 
your  Mifchianza.  This  prince  of  bards,  after 
prefenting  his  laurel  wreath,  and  after  telling  Us 
of  a  Mars  plumed  with  cenqiiefi,  v/ith  twenty  other 
abfurd  inftances  of  flattery,  refers  us  to  the  North 


^  See  the  account  copied  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  Auguft  1778. 
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River  as  the  fcene  of  his  patron’s  laurels.  But  on 
booking  back  to  your  correfpondence,  we  find  no¬ 
thing  in  your  condudl  there,  that  can  do  you  ho¬ 
nour;  but  much,  very  much,  which  we  fuffered 
in  thofe  parts,  to  the  national  difgrace.  After  the 
defeat  at  Long  Ifiand,  when  Waftiin'gton  and  his 
army  lay  at  your  mercy,  and  either  of  you  might 
have  taken  them  all  prifoners  ;  you  feem  to  have 
been  as  little  difpofed  to  intercept  them  at  fea,  as 
the  General  \vas  at  land.  He  gave  them  three 
days  leifure  to  prepare  for  their  flight  over  to 
New  York;  and  you  for  fix  tides  kept  your  fleet 
out  of  fight  of  the  Ferry,  as  if  you  intended  they 
fliould  not  be  intercepted  in  their  pafTage.  The 
makers  of  tranfports,  in  defiance  of  the  enemies 
batteries,  could  force  their  way  up ;  but  your  fa¬ 
vourite  Capt.  H.  too  well  knew  how  to  pay  his 
court  to  attempt  it,  though  the  tide  here  ran  nearly 
twice  as  ftrong  as  his  rapid  Jiream  of  the  Delaware, 

I 

My  Lord,  the  taking  of  Wafiiington  and 
'his  whole  army,  would  have  effedually  difabled 
the  rebels  from  ever  raifing  another ;  and  would 
have  faved  to  his  Majefty  the  lives  of  100,000 
fubjedls ;  and  to  the  nation  an  expence  of  50 
millions ;  befide  the  preventing  a  French  and 
Spanifii  war,  which  is  now  brought  upon  us. 
The  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  rebellion, 
was  therefore  an  objccl  of  the  utmoft  importance 
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I 

to  the  nation  :  but  it  could  be  of  none  to  thofe 
who  thought  the  fixing  the  prefent  Minifters  a 
greater  evil  than  the  continuance  of  it.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  your  fentiments ;  yet  at  that 
very  time,  when  you  had  juft  received  the  news 
of  the  French  declaration  ;  and  when  you  faw  that 
by  carrying. away  the  King’s  fouthern  army  to  fea, 
you  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  northern  one,  and 
had  brought  on  a  French  war  in  confequence  of 
it  j  at  fuch  a  time  you  might  have  refrained  from 
making  fport  at  the  public  calamities :  at  fuch  a 
time  you  might  at  lead  have  fpared  this  public 
triumph.  For  though  it  was  the  faving  of  your 
party,  yet  it  may  prove  to  be  ruin  and  death  to 
your  country. 

My  Lord,  any  other  Admiral  probably  would 
not  have  fuppofed  that  his  Sovereign  had  trufted 
him  with  fo_  large  a  fleet,  merely  to  lie  ftill,  and 
fuffer  his  enemies  to  efcape  out  of  Long  Ifland, 
over  a  ferry  of  near  a  mile,  without  his  giving 
them  the  lead  interruption.  Yet  you  feem  to  have 
determined,  that  it  was  no  part  of  y  our  duty  :  and 
the  manner  in  which  your  letter  fpeaks  of  this 
efcape,  indicates  not  the  lead  fym>ptom  of  an  in¬ 
tention  or  even  a  wifli  to  have  prevented  it. 

Yet  at  this  very  time,  when  there  was  not,  on 
the  whole  ocean,  a  fingle  fliip  of  force  to  oppofe 
you  i  and  while  you  feem  to  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  one  fervice  in  which  you  could  em- 

ploy 
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ploy  the  immenfe  force  you  had  already;  you 
wrote  home  for  lo  more  line  of  battle  Ihips,  to 
help  you  in  that  nothing  you  had  to  do.  The 
Reader  may  juftly  fufped  I  feign  :  but,  if  he  will 
turn  to  the  General’s  letter  of  the  25th  Sept.  1776, 
he  will  find,  that,  as  if  he  could  not  put  the  nation 
to  expence  enough,  in  maintaining  fourfcore  Ihips 
of  war,  150  flat  boats,  and  200  tranfports,  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  (hips  of  war,  had  their  boats 
at  his  fervice ;  he  wanted  them  double  manned 
too,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  his  being  attended 
by  them  v/ith  the  greater  ftate. 

But  Brooklyn  Ferry  was  out  of  the  view  of  your 
fleet ;  the  rebels  flight  was  in  the  night,  and  you 
may  plead  ignorance  of  their  intention.  My 
Lord,  I  am  forry  to  have  heard,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  condudt  of  your  fleet  on  the  two  following 
days,  gives  but  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  if 
the  rebel  flight  had  been  in  the  day-time,  and  in 
full  view  of  your  fliips,  they  would  have  met  with 
as  little  interruption.  Flear  what  the  rebels  boafl:, 
and  what  eye-witnefies  relate. 

After  the  main  part  of  the  rebel  army  had  croflf- 
cd  over  to  New  York,  there  was  another  part  of 
them  left  on  Governor’s  Ifland,  with  tents  for 
2000  men,  and  catinon  and  all  kinds  of  military 
flores,  and  without  a  Angle  veiTel  to  carry  them 
out  of  it, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  troops,  we  might  have  hoped,  you  would 
'  have  been  doubly  careful  to  fecure,  after  having 
fuffered  the  others  to  efcape.  The  Eagle  and 
other  (hips  were  now  moved  up,  and  might,  if 
you  had  chofen  it,  have  placed  themfelves  in  fuch 
a  manner  between  Governor’s  Ifland  and  New 
York,  as  to  cut  off  all  communication.  The 
King’s  troops  were  now  in  poffefTion  of  Red  Hook 
and  of  Fort  Sterling,  and  Handing  ready  upon 
the  fliore  within  a  mile  of  Governor’s  Ifland,  ex- 
peding  every  minute  that  the  boats,  which  lay 
juft  below,  would  be  fent  for  them  to  pafs  over, 
and  take  poffelTion  of  it.  The  part  of  the  ifland, 
upon  which  they  might  land,  could  be  intirely 
fwept  by  the  cannon  from  Red  Hook  and  Fort  Ster¬ 
ling.  In  this  pofition,  my  Lord,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  Eagle  and  the  fleet  and  army,  the  rebels 
WTre  permitted  to  fend  three  or  four  boats  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  from  New  York,  during  all  that 
day,  and  moon-light  night,  and  all  the  next  day, 
till  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  fetch  off,  flrft 
the  troops,  and  then  the  cannon  and  tents,  and  at 
lafl:  all  the  other  (lores,  which  they  thought  worth 

the  bringing  away  •, - both  armies,  with  aftonifh- 

ment  looking  on  •,  and  feeing  them  thus  employed 
for  two  days  together,  with  no  other  interruption, 
than  a  few  random  Ihot  from  the  forts,  and  from 
the  Eagle,  with  as  little  effecl  as  your  Captain 

H - d  had  done  three  or  four  days  before  againft 

Red  Hook. 
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My  Lord,  the  wind  and  weather  were  fair,  and 
the  fpring  tide,  which  runs  nearly  fix  knots  an 
hour,  would  have  carried  your  {hips  in  half  an 
hour  up  above  the  ifland  :  or  the  boats  from  be¬ 
low  might  in  as  little  time  have  carried  a  body  of 
troops  to  take  pofTelTion  of  it.  But  your  Lord- 
fhip,  whom  your  Brother’s  letters  celebrate  as  fo 
accomplifhed  a  Ferry*Ma(ler,  did  not  chufe  to  do 
either  of  thefe :  but  fuffered  them  to  take  them- 
felves  away,  and  every  thing  they  wanted,  to  New 
York.  Was  this,  my  Lord,  the  way  to  finijh  the 
rebellion  ?  or  to  nurfe  it  up  ?  Yet  after  all  this  care 
of  them,  the  rebels,  in  the  accounts  they  pub- 
lifhed,  only  laughed  at  your  lenity  *,  and  left  it  to 
their  allies  here  in  England  to  thank  you  for  not 
extinguiihing  them  both  together^  by  putting  an 
immediate  end  to  the  rebellion.  Is  this  the  ground, 
upon  which  your  poetical  flatterer  builds  your 
triumph  ?  Doubtlefs  this  is  one  of  thofe  inftances, 
in  which  the  rebels  fay,  "^hat  their  fate  was  fuf^ 
pended  hy  a  thread  \  and  that  they  were  faved  as  it 
were  hy  miracle  \  and  might  be  juft  matter  of  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  rebel  General,  whofe  army  was  deli¬ 
vered  from  certain  deftrudion  ;  but  it  could'  be 
none  to  the  King’s  Admiral,  unlefs  they  had  both 
been  on  the  fame  fide. 

If,  from  the  New  York  river,  we  follow  your 
Lordihip  to  the  Chefapeak  and  the  Delaware,  we 

there  find  many  caufes  for  national  humiliation  5 

but 
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but  moft  affuredly  none  of  rejoicing.  Yet  this  is 
the  river,  which  you  chofe  'to  make  the  fcene  of 
your  naval  triumph,  though  it  had  never  been  of 
your  conqueft. — A  naval  triumph  aded  upon  the 
Delaware !  As  well  might  the  General  have  ere6lcd 
atrophy  t\\Q  Rarit  on  which,  with  18,000 
troops,  and  all  his  cannon  and  pontoons^  he  did 
not  chufe  to  pafs,  although  Walhington  lay  with 
only  6000  men  bn  the  other  fide  of  it ;  but,  after 
fortifying  his  camp  with  three  redoubts,  ran  away 
from  them,  infulted  by  the  rebels  through  his 
whole  flight  to  Amboy  ;  and  there  at  laft  eluded 
his  purfuers,  by  embarking  his  troops,  and  hiding 
them  for  two  months  on  Ihipboard. 

A  Neptune  ftuck  on  a  triumphal  arch  upon  the 
Delaware  !  ’Tis  the  laft  of  all  reprefentations  you 
fhould  have  wifhed  to  exhibit  upon  that  river.  A 
Delaware  Neptune  was  the  moft  unfriendly  deity 
you  could  have  chofen  :  His  very  Tritons,  in  the 
form  of  row* gall ies  and  fire-rafts,  had  feared  you 
out  of  the  mouth  of  it  •,  and  with  the  feigned  found 
of  armies,  which  did  not  exift  there,  had  driven 
you  away  a  thoufand  miles  to  fea. 

Should  your  Lordfhip’s  mind  revolt  againft  the 
fuppofltion  of  your  being  feared  j  the  reprefenta- 
tion  is  not  mine ;  but  that  which  you  brought  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  your  own  favourite  Cap- 

^  lain 
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tain  H-“d  to  make  of  you.  And  a  very  fingu-* 
lar  fpecimen  he  gave  us  of  his  own  happy  choice 
of  intelligence,  and '  of  your  Lordfhip’s  no  kfs 
happy  credulity.  At  a  time  when  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  knew,  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  company  of 
the  rebel  army  in  the  province;  and  that  Wafh- 
ington  with  all  his  little  force  was  up  in  the  Jer- 
feys,  a  hundred  miles  off,  above  Newcaftle;  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  out  a  man,  at  ano-' 
ther  hundred  miles  below,  to  give  him  intelligence 
that  Wafhington  had  eroded  the  Delaware,  and 
was  in  full  march  to  Wilmington  and  Newcaftle* 
In  vain  had  the  General  fled  from  him  on  the  Ra- 
riton  ;  he  was  now  like  to  meet  him  doubly  ter¬ 
rible  upon  the  Delaware.  And  your  Lordfliip, 
feeming  to  dread  the  water-guard  as  much  as  the 
General  did  the  land  one,  in  two  hours  time  took 
your  flight  to  fea  *,  both  of  you  agreeing  to  bury 
the  King^s  army  for  another  month  in  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

My  Lord,  would  Admiral  Saunders  have  taken 
Quebec,  if  he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deterred 
by  row-gallies  and  fire-rafts  ?  And  yet  the  river 
at  Quebec  had  three  times  the  rapidity,  and  not 
half  the  breadth  of  the  Delaware  at  Newcaftle; 
where  toO,  inftead  of  a  fuperior  army,  as  the 
French  had  at  Quebec,  the  rebels  had  not  a  man 
to  oppofe  your  landing. 


Your 
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Your  Lordlliip  certainly  has  it  at  your  option 
to  fay,  that  you  believed  Captain  Hammond’s 
tellio^ence,  or  that  you  did  not ;  as  you  may  wilh 
to  prefer  the  credit  of  your  judgment,  or  of  your 
integrity.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to  determine, 
whether  you  went  to  Chefapeak,  becaufe  you  was 
frighted  out  of  the  Delaware ;  or  whether  you  was 
frighted  out  of  the  Delaware,  becaufe  you  had  pre¬ 
determined  to  go  to  Chefapeak,  ^ 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Galloway,  and  the 
feparate  conferences  he  had  with  you,  and  with 
the  General,  it  appears,  that  the  voyage  to  Chefa¬ 
peak  was  a  meafure  refolved  on  long  before  you 
left  New  York.  Although  therefore  the  General 
had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Jer- 
feys,  and  to  be  purfucd  to  the  laft  town  in  it;  yet 
I  will  not  fuppofe,  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
Delaware  by  the  fear  of  meeting  Mr.  Walhing- 
ton  at  Newcaftle ;  much  lefs  that  your  Lordlhip 
was  frighted  by  thofe  fpedres  of  terror,  which 
had  been  raifed  up  for  you.  But  it  was  necelfary 
to  furnifh  yourfelves  with  fome  pretence,  for  your 
adintr  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  General’s 
own  letters ;  for  the  breach  of  every  promife  he 
had  made,  and  for  .the  violation  of  the  repeated 
orders  of  his  Sovereign.  The  refolufion  therefore 
to  leave  the  Delaware,  and  go  up  the  Chefapeak, 
feems  at  leaft  not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  in- 

telli'^ence  received  on  the  Delaware ;  but  the  De- 
°  p  2  lawarc 
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ware  intelligence  from  the  previous  refolution  tq 
go  up  the  Chefapeak. 

My  Lord,  even  after  you  had  embarked  the 
King’s  army,  you  kept  tiie  troops  ftifiing  in  the 
fliips  holds  for  three  weeks  of  the  hotteft  feafon 
of  the  year,  till  you  received  the  news  that  Bur- 
goyne  had  taken  Ticonderoga,  and  was  coming 
towards  you ;  and  then,  though  the  General’s  own 
letters,  and  the  King’s  conftant  orders,  had  made 
the  co-operation  with  the  northern  army  the  pri¬ 
mary  objea  of  the  war ;  yet,  the  third  day  after 
you  had  heard  that  Burgoyne  was  coming  from 
the  northward,  you  fct  fail  for  a  month’s  voya<re 
JO  the  fouthward.  ° 

On  the  lyth  of  July  Sir  William  Howe  wrote 
to  General  Burgoyne  from  New  York  ;  My  in- 
“  tendon  is  for  Pennfylvania ;  where  I  expedt  tq 
meet  Wafiiington  but  if  he  goes  to  the  north- 
U'ard,  contrary  to  my  expehlations,  and  you  can  keep^ 
him  at  bay,  be  affund  1  Jhall  foon  be  after  him,  tg 
relieve  you.  Yet  in  fix  days  after  this,  knowing 
that  Vv^afliington  was  up  the  North  River,  and  in 
full  readipefs,  if  he  pleafed,  to  go  northward,  he 
left  him  in  that  pofition ;  and  by  fetting  off  to 
fea,  put  himfelf  in  an  abfolute  incapacity  of  ful- 

filling  this  foiemn  affurance,  which  he  had  iufl; 
given.  ■  . 

My 
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My  Lord,  hgd  the  army  landed  at  Newcaftle, 
and  marched  to  Philadelphia,  even  that  might 
have  made  a  timely  diverfion.  At  fo  critical  a 
period,  had  the  army  been  any  where  at  land,  it 
might  have  operated  in  fome  meafurc  in  favour  of 
Burgoyne ;  and  been  of  fome  fervice  to  the  Royal 
caufe  ;  you  refolved  therefore  that  it  fhould  be  no 
where  \  and  carried  it  out  to  fea,  where  it  could  not 
poffibly  be  of  any  the  lead:  fervice  to  either. 

During  the  very  time  while  you  was  hiding  the 
King’s  army  in  the  ocean,  the  fatal  defeat  at 
Bennington  put  a  period  to  all  Burgoyne’s  fuc- 
pefTes.  And  after  this,  every  purpofe,  which  could 
have  been  propofed  by  the  voyage,  was  fully  an- 
fwered.  The  General  had  got  through  the  four 
prime  fummer  months,  without  having  fuffered 
the  King’s  army  to  do  the  rebels  any  hurt :  and, 
by  having  ftarved  all  his  horfes,  had  crippled  its 
proceedings  for  a  fifth.  ^  Your  fleet  therefore  now 
failed  up  the  Delaware  without  any  hefitation  : 
Burgoyne’s  army  was  effeclually  ruined  \  and  all 
the  difficulties  and  terrors  of  its  navigation  were 
now  vanifhed, 

Thefe  great  events  on  the  Delaware,  in  your 
Lordfhip’s  eftimation,  may  have  rendered  it  a  fit 
feene  of  triumph  :  efpecialiy  after  you  had  jiifl  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  from  Europe,  that  Burgoyne’s 
defeat  had  brought  on  a  French  war,  and  af- 

6  forded 
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forded  a  fairer  chance  than  ever  of  overfetting  the 
Miniftry.  But  your  country,  my  Lord,  and  your 
pofterity,  1  fear,  will  be  far  from  finding  them  a 
fubje(fi;  for  rejoicing. 

My  Lord,  the  following  you  through  all  the 
fucceeding  difgraces  on  the  Delaware,  would  be  as 
irkfome,  as  the  reading  over  all  the  abfurd  fcenes 
of  your  Mifchianza. 

Never  did  the  Commander  of  a  Royal  fleet  con¬ 
trive  to  lofe  fo  many  of  the  King’s  (hips,  before 
fo  contemptible  an  enemy,  as  your  Lordfhip  loft 
on  the  Delaware :  nothing  of  which  could  hav^ 
happened,  if  you  would  have  gone  up  it  on  the 
30th  of  July,  when  you  was  firft  there.  For  how 
much  focver  you  may  have  chofe  to  fear  from  the 
rebel  force  there,  they  had  much  mpre  to  fear  from 
yours,  which  was  fo  much  fuperior.  When  after¬ 
wards  you  did  enter  it,  did  they  ever  dare  to  mept 
you  with  all  thofe  terrors,  which  were  conjured  up 
for  you  ?  They  foon  foun^  that  Red  Bank  was  the 
only  place  in  the  river  where  their  veflels  could 
lie  in  fecurity ;  and  therefore  as  foon  as  that  was 
taken,  far  from  coming  to  fight  you  with  them, 
they  burned  them  all,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
your  hands.  How  much  more  then  muft  this 
tremendous  water-guard  have  lain  at  your. mercy, 
if  you  had  been  pleafed  to  fail  up  the  Delaware 
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the  30th  of  July?  when  the  works  at  Red  Bank  had 
never  been  begun,  or  thought  of ! 

My  Lord,  this  was  that  river,  whichi  in  con- 
fequence  of  your  delays,  was  witnefs  to  the  dif- 
graceful  fcenes  of  Mud  Ifland^  where  the  lives 
of  500  brave  men  were  prodigally  thrown  away  : 
and  where  the  ignorance  and  obftinacy  of  not  or¬ 
dering  the  proper  approaches,  enabled  a  handful 
of  rebels  for  fix  weeks  together  to  baffle  all  the 
attempts  of  your  fleet  and  army;  and  to  exem- 
plify,  as  they  boafted,  the  romantic  tale  of  the 

defence  of  Bender,  realized  upon  the  Delaware. 

\ 

This  is  the  river,  on  which  your  fleet  and  army, 
for  nine  months  together,  were  cooped  up  and 
infulted  by  the  mod  contemptible  of  all  enemies  5 
whom  you  did  not  chufe  to  deftroy.  This  is  that 
river,  on  which  you  fuffered  the  King’s  flores  to  be 
taken  almoft  in  fight  of  your  fleet  *,  and  permitted 
the  rebels  to  cover  their  own  naked  backs  with 
the  regimentals  fent  for  the  clothing  of  the  King’s 
army ; - A  river,  which  you  had  made  remark¬ 

able  for  nothing  but  your  lolTes  ;  and  which,  till 
the  illuminations  of  your  triumph,  you  had  feen 
illuminated  with  nothing  but  with  the  flames  of 
the  Augufta.  Yet  this  is  the  river,  upon  which 
you  chofe  to  celebrate  your  fenfelefs  and  abfurd 
Mifehianza,  .Senfelefs  and  abfurd  to  the  laft  de¬ 
gree,  if  confidered  as  a  triumph  over  the  King’s 

'  enemies 
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enemies  in  America:  but  conveying  a  vety  piaid 
and  obvious  fenfe,  if  conlldered  as  a  triumph  over 
the  King’s  Minifters  here  at  home.  In  fpite  of  the 
numerous  armies  they  had  been  fending  you,  fufE- 
cient  at  any  time  to  have  crulhed  the  rebel  army  to 
atoms;  in  fpite  of  the  orders  of  your  Sovereign* 
which  they  had  tranfmitted  to  you;  and  in  fpite  of 
all  that  vaft  fleet  they  had  entrufled  to  you,  and 
the  immenfe  expence  you  had  brought  upon  youf 
country ;  you  had  flill  kept  the  rebellion  alive  for 
three  years  together,  till  at  length  you  had  brought 

on  a  French  war,  which  yielded  the  fairefl:  chance 
for  their  ruin. 

My  Lord,  what  may  be  the  fatal  iflue  of  this 
rebellion,  now  that  France  and  Spain  have  taken 
their  part  in  fupport  of  it,  is  more  than  your  Lord- 
Ihip  or  any  one  can  forefee.  But  fhould  it  end  in 
the  diflfolution  of  the  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  your 
country,  you  yourfelves  perhaps  may  be  then  at 
laft  convinced,  that  the  continuance  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  was  a  worfc  evil  than  the  continuance  of  any 
Miniftry  ;  and  may  repent  the  not  having  in  due 
time  put  an  end  to  it.  In  what  light  you  will  then 
appear  to  yourfelves,  I  now  leave  you  to  make 
your  own  refledions. 
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REMARKS 

O  N  T  H  E 

ATTACK  at  BUNKER’s-HILL. 

IF  the  Englifh  General  had  had  his  choice  given 
him  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  ihould 
find  his  enemy^  he  could  not  have  wilhed  to 
place  the  rebels  in  a  fituation  for  more  certain 
ruin,  than  that  in  which  they  had  placed  them-  - 
felves  at  Bunker’s-hill.  And  yet,  from  fome  fata¬ 
lity  in  our  counfels,  or  rather  perhaps  from  the 
total  abfence  of  all  timely  counfel,  what  ought  to 
have  been  deftrudive  to  them  proved  only  fo  to  . 
the  Royal  army. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  ground  on'  which 
flood  Charleftown  and  Bunker’s-hill,  was  a  pe- 
ninfula.  The  ifthmus,  which  joined  it  to  the 
Continent,  ufed  originally  to  be  covered  at  high 
water  y  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  had  a  caufeway  raifed  upon  it,  which  an- 
fwered  all  the  purpofes  of  a  wharf  for  landing 
upon.  And  the  land  adjoining  was  firm, 'good 
ground,  having  formerly  been  an  apple-orchard. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  efpecially  if  the 
Reader  will  look  upon  the  Plan,  than  that  the 
army,  by  landing  at  the  neck  or  ifthmus,  muft 
have  entirely  cut  off  the  rebels  retreat,  and  not  a 
man  of  them  could  have  efcaped. 

The  water  in  the  Myftic  river  was  deep  enough 
for  the  gun-boats  and  fmaller  vefTels  to  lie  very 
near  to  this  caufeway  ^  to  cover  and  protedl  the 
landing  of  our  own  army,  and  to  prevent  any 
farther  reinforcements  being  fent  to  the  enemy  ; 
as  well  as  to  fecure  the  retreat  and  re-embarkation 
of  our  own  army,  if  that  could  have  become 
neceffary. 

I 

The  ambufcade  which  flanked  our  troops  in 
their  march  up  to  Bunker’s-hill,  and  did  fo  much 
mifchief,  had  by  this  means  been  avoided. 

Inflead  of  fliutting  up  the  rebels,  by  landing 
at  the  ifthmus,  which  was  the  place  the  moft 
commodious  for  the  defcent,  and  for  beginning 
the  attack,  the  General  unhappily  chofe  to  land 
in  the  face  of  the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  at 
*the  greateft:  poflible  diftance  from  the  neck  or 
ifthmus,  and  thereby  left  the  way  open  for  their 
efcape : '  and  ftill  more  unhappily,  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  ground,  attempted  to  march  the 
troops  in  a  part  where  they  had  ten  or  twelve 
rows  of  railing  to  clamber  over  5  the  lands  be- 

5  tween 
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tween  Charleftown  and  the  beach  being,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  divided  into  nar¬ 
row  flips,  not  more  than  from  ten  to  thirty  « 
rods  over, 

Thefe  pods  and  rails  were  too  flrong  for  the  cor 
lumn  to  pufh  down,  and  the  march  was  fo  retard¬ 
ed  by  the  getting  over  them,  that  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  were  found  fludded  with  bullets,  not  a 
hand’s  breath  from  each  other. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Boilon ;  But  they  thought  that  military  msen,  and 
fuch  a  great  Englifh  General  as  Mr.  Howe,  mufl 
know  better  than  they.  And  all  this  might  have 
been  known,  and  ought  to  have  been  knovm  to 
the  Englifh  Commander. 

Had  the  rebels  coming  into  this  peninfula 
been  a  thing  utterly  unexpeded,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  of,  the  fuddennefs  of  the  event 
might  have  been  an  apology  for  their  not  in- 
ftantly  thinking  of  the  meafures  mod  proper 
to  be  taken  upon  fuch  an  occafion.  But,  far 
from  unexpeded,  this  w’as  an  event  which  they 
had  long  been  apprehenfive  of,  the  pofTibility 
of  which  had  been  in  contemplation  for  tw'o 
months  before.  The  aclion  at  Bunker’s-hill 
was  on  the  17th  of  June;  and  fo  long  before 
as  the  2 id  of  April,  a  meffage  had  been  fent 
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to  the  Sele£lmcn  of  Charleftown,  that  if  they 
“  fuffered  the  rebels  to  take  pofieflion  of  their 
‘‘  town,  or  to  throw  up  any  works  to  annoy  the 

ihips,  the  (hips  would  fire  upon  them.” 

The  meflage  giving  them  this  warning,  doubtlefs  \ 
was  very  proper :  But  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that 
if  the  rebels  chofe  to  pofTefs  themfelves  of  any 
part  of  the  peninfula,  the  inhabitants  of  Charlef¬ 
town  could  not  prevent  it.  In  all  thefe  eight 
weeks,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  General  and  Admiral  fhould  have  con¬ 
certed  the  proper  meafures  for  them  to  take,  in 
cafe  the  enemy  fhould  come  thither.  It  might 
have  been  hoped,  that  the  Admiral  fhould  have 
perfedly  informed  himfelf  of  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  My  flic-river,  and  how  near  at  the  fevcral 
times  of  the  tide  the  vefTels  could  come  to  the 
caufeway.  We  might  have  hoped  that  the  Ge¬ 
neral  would  have  informed  himfelf  of  every  inch 
of  ground  in  fo  fmall  a  peninfula ;  and  have 
previoufly  concerted  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  where  he  ought  to  land,  upon  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  enemy.  And  yet  we  do  not 
feem  to  have  given  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  a 
fingle  thought  about  viewing  the  ground,  or  of 
confidering  before-hand  what  would  be  the  pro¬ 
per  meafures  to  be  taken  in  cafe  the  enemy 
fhould  appear  there.  Inflead  of  this,  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  the  enemy  was  difcoyered,  at 

three 
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three  o’clock,  a  council  of  war  was  to  be  called, 
which  might  as  well  have  been  held  a  montb 
before,  and  many  hours  more  given  to  the  rebels 
for  carrying  on  their  works,  and  finifhing  their 
redoubt. 

The  map  will  fhew  us  that  Charleftown  neck 
lies  at  the  utmoft  palfable  diftance  from  the  rebel 
quarters  at  Cambridge  and  Bofton  neck  5  fo  that 
the  troops  had  every  pofTible  advantage  in  landing 
at  the  caufeway,  and  not  a  fingle  man  of  the  rebels 
could  have  efcaped. 

Is  it  neceffary  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  foldier  to 
fee  this  ?  Will  not  every  man’s  common  fenfe, 
upon  viewing  the  map,  be  convinced  of  it  ? 

Whether,  after  the  rebels  were  fled.  General 
Clinton’s  advice  to  purfue  was  right  or  not,  may 
be  made  a  doubt :  But  if  inftead  of  having  facrifi^ 
ced  the  lives  of  a  thoufand  brave  men  by  the  want 
of  all  previous  concert,  and  never  having  fur- 
veyed  the  ground ;  if,  inftead  of  this  negligence 
and  inattention,  we  had  Ihut  up  the  whole  rebel 
force  in  the  peninfula,  and  deftroyed  and  taken 
that  whole  army,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
we  might  then  have  purfued  our  advantage  :  and 
that  if  then  we  had  marched  to  Roxbury  and 
Cambridge,  the  troops  would  probably  have  not 

found  a  man  there  to  oppofe  them  *,  at  leafl  in 
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that  general  confternation,  they  might  very  cafily 
have  been  dirperfed  :  and,  the  other  provinces  not 
having  then  openly  joined  them,  we  Ihould  pro¬ 
bably  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  rebellion. 

It  was  faid  at  the  time,  I  have  heard,  that  we 
were  unwilling  to  make  the  rebels  defperate ;  but 
I  hope  no  military  man  would  offer  to  give  fuch  a 
reafon.  Veteran  troops,  long  poffeiTed  with  a 
very  high  fenfe  of  honour,  like  the  old  Spanifli 
infantry  at  Rocroy,  might  poffibly  relblve  to  die 
in  their  ranks,  and  fell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
could,'  though  I  know  no  inflance  in  modern  war 
of  this  Spanifli  obflinacy.  But  for  regular  Bri- 
tifh  troops  to  be  afraid  of  fhutting  up  a  rabble  of 
irregular  new-raifed  militia,  that  had  never  fired  a 
gun,  and  had  no  honour  to  lofe,  left  they  fhouid’ 
fight  too  defperately  for  them,  argues  too  great  a 
degree  of  weaknefsj-to  be  fuppoftd  of  any  man 
fit  to  be  trufted  in  the  King’s  fervice.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  Mr.  Burgoyne,  if  Mr.  Gates  had 
reafoned  in  this  manner ;  and  left  the  King’s 
troops  a  way  open  for  their  efcape,  for  fear  of 
making  them  defperate.  And  yet  Mr.  Gates, 
when  he  lived  with  his  father  in  the  fervice  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Bolton,  was  never  thought  to 
pofTefs  an  underftanding  fuperior  to  other  men  : 
and  the  letters  of  fome  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
beft  informed  men  among  the  rebels  fhew,  that 
.they  thought  hirQ  fcarce  equal  to  the  command. 

But 
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But  what  was  it  we  had  to  fear  by  this  notiort 
of  making  them  defperate  ?  The  rebels  could  not 
but  fee  the  execution  they  had  done  upon  the 
royal  army  in  their  march :  and  yet  they  ran 
away  the  inftant  our  troops  were  got  up  to  them 
—Was  this  their  point  of  honour?  Had  thev  ' 
found  themfelves  cut  off  from  all  polTibility  of 
retreat  by  our  army’s  landing  at  the  ifthmus,  in. 
all  probability  they  would  have  inftantly  thrown 
down  their  arms  and  fubmitted.  If  they  had  not, 
they  mufl  then  have  come  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  fought  their  way  through  our  army 
£0  get  to  the  ifthmus  ;  that  is  to  fay,  we  chofe  to 
land,  and  march  up  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
fight  under  every  poffible  difadvantage,  for  fear 
that  by  landing  at  the  neck,  we  fhould  have  obli¬ 
ged  them  to  come  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and 
fight  us  upon  equal  terms,  or  even  upon  what 
difadvantagcs  the  General  fhould  pleafe  to  lay  in  . 
their  way.  But  the  innumerable  errors  of  that 
day,  if  they  had  been  known  in  time,  might  have 
fufficiently  convinced  us,  how  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  an  army  fo  commanded. 
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